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In 2 studies, college students evidenced differing levels of the '“Big-Five'’ traits in different roles, 


Supporting social—contextualist assumptions 
ries of personality, 
degree of psychological auchentici 
or true selfhood were examined: 1 based on 
self-concept differentiation; 
1 based on high mean | 


regarding trait expression. Supporting organismic theo- 
within-subject variations in the Big Five were predictable from variations in the 
ty felt in different roles, In addition, two concepts of self-Integration 
high consistency of trait profiles across roles (ie, low- 
E. M. Donahue, R. W. Robins, B. W. Roberts, & Ò. P. John, 1993) and 
levels of authenticity felt across roles, The 2 self-integration measures Were 


found to be independent predictors of psychological and physical well-being indicating that both 
self-consistency and psychological authenticity are vital for organized functioning and health. 


Admonitions to be true to oneself are as old as ancient.philos- 
ophy and as perennial as moral lessons themselves, Bút what 
‘does, it mean to be truc to, or to act in accord with, oneself? 
At least two different: answers can be gleaned from modem 
theories of personality, one that views people in terms of stable 
and enduring behavioral dispositions and one that views people 
in terms of a struggle for authenticity and self-expression, 


The first of these two petspectives has been offered by trait 


theorists, many of whom have recently galvanized around the 
“Big-Five'’ model of personality (McRae & Joho, 1992), In 
the trait view, people are assumed to have transcontextual 
(McCrae & Costa, 1984) personality dispositions that are highly 
stable over time, situations, and social roles. Not only do our 
traits characterize us, indeed, they may be “our very: selves’? 
(McCrae & Costa, 1994, p, 175); one implication of this view 
is that to be true to oneself is to behave in consistent accordance 
‘with one’s own latent traits. Yet Big-Five theorists have been 
criticized precisely because of their focus on stability or consis- 
tency, to the seeming neglect of important social—contextual 
influences on personality: (McAdams, 1992: Pervin, 1994; Ver- 
off, 1983). As Funder (1994) observed, it appears that trait 
‘theory “ignores individual differences’ in stability, ignores the 
way Small changes in tho environment can (sometimes) lead to 
__ large changes in personality, and fails to describe the mecha- 
` nisms that promote stability and change” (p, 125). Ta short, 

the Big-Five model may not, as yet, provide a complete descrip. 
- tion of personality. > i ' 


An alternative perspective, which stresses a more contextual’ 
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and dynamic view of the person, is provided by organismic and 
existentially informed theories of personality (e.g, Deci & Ryan 
1985; Rogers, 1963; Waterman, 1993), In these approaches, a 
central thesis is that people do not always act in accord with 
their self; instead, they vary from situation to situation in the 
degree to which they contact and enact their true feelings and 
values. Roles and situations are assumed to differentially afford 
support for authentic self-expression and self-organized behav- 
iors, and some roles may foster false self-presentations, or de- 
partures from how one might ideally. choose to be. According 
to this view, to'be true to oneself within a role is to be able to 
behave in ways that feel personally expressive (Waterman, 
1990), authentic (Ryan, 1993), or self-determined (Deci & 
Ryan, 1991), ; 

In this article, we investigate the relations between these 
secmingly disparate views of personality, by simultaneously ex- 
amining both the cross-role consistency of the Big-Five person- 
ality traits, and the construct of psychological authenticity, 
within five specific life roles. In so doing, we show a number.’ 
of important differences, but also some important cross modula- ` 
tions and convergences between the two conceptions of 


personality. 
Cross-Role Variation in the Big-Five Traits 


The ‘Big-Five model offers an integrative framework for per- 
sonality psychology (Costa & McCrae, 1995; Goldberg, 1993; 
McCrae & John, 1992). It focuses on a core set of behavioral 
taits—Enxtraversion, Nevroticism, Agreeableness, Conscien- 
tiousness, and Openness to Experience —and its proponents ar- 
gue that people can be understood by knowing how much they 
display cach of these five traits in their lives. Workers in this 
tradition have amassed impressive evidence in support of the 
cross-cultural, cross-method, and temporal consistency of the 
Big-Five factors (McRae & John, 1992), As noted above, how- - 
ever, the Big-Five mode] has been criticized for missing much 
of the action in personality, partly because it does not consider 
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hat people might behave differently in different domains of life 
(Block, 1995; McAdams, 1992; Pervin, 1994). Because the 
`., aim of Big-Five assessment approaches is to locate people on 


` underlying trait continua as reliably as possible, proponents of: 


fhe model are prone to overlook cross-situational variation or 
-` to treat it as measurement error (Shadel & Cetvone, 1993; 
. Smith & Williams, 1992). The issue of situational differences 
in trait expression is thus peripheralized. . 
Yet, it is apparent that people do behave differently in differ- 


- ent roles and situations (Funder & Colvin, 1991) and that this ` 


' variation is systematic (Roberts & Donahue, 1994) and mean- 
., ingful (Ryan, 1995). Using one Big-Five trait as an examiplo, 
_) itis reasonable to suppose that employee or student roles call 
_- for more conscicntiousness than do other roles, such as those 
` of friend or romantic partner Such ‘cross-situational variability 
seems natural and even expectable, given -the diversity of the 


` demands made by different roles and the diversity of the re- 


. sources afforded within different-roles, But this raises the gues- 
tion of the meaning and functional impact of role-to-role vári- 
` ability in the expression of personality traits. Is such variability 


‘a sign of flexibility or of instability? And, do people vary in the, 


extent to which they yary across roles? 


Cross-Role Variation as a Sign of Disorganization 


-| Recent reseatch has shown that ‘there are indeed individùal 


differences in: the degree of consistency people show across 
roles and, more; that this variation in variation coyaries with 
`. bealeh and adjustment cutcomes. In one approach, Donahue, 
_ Robins, Roberts, and Jobn ( 1993) created a self-concept differ- 
., entiation (SCD) measure that indexes how distinctively people 
` assées their different role-sclves across representative sets of 
‘trait adjectives. Although these researchers were pot specifically 
focused on the Big-Five traits, they found that people who mani- 


fest much inconsistency in trait profiles across different roles ` 


were lower on a variety of well-being indicators. Donahue et 

, IL conceptualized high SCID as a state of Donintegration or self- 

- fragmentation, in which the individual’s functioning and well- 

being is impaired. Relatedly, in a series of within-subjects analy- 

_ #8, Roberts and Donahue (1994) showed that the relative sense 

-of satisfaction a person feels within a particular role is positively 

~, associated with the degree of similarity evidenced between trait 

, matings made concerning that role and trait ratings made concern- 

` iag ‘myself in general?” The latter results suggest that when 

' people vary away from their general or characteristic style 

within a givén role, they tend to feel less content within that 
role. *¢ 9 3 oS ble og A 

In short, there is good reason to suspect that highly discrepant 

modes of functioning create difficulties that negatively impact 

` adjustment and well-being. William James aptly described such 

difficulties with a German term, Zerrissenheit, which literally 

means “‘torn-to-pieces hood" (cf. Lindbergh, 1955). A person 

` who constantly remolds'bim or herself in line’ with role-related 

_ Pressures, or demands ‘would seem to lack integrity and self- 

direction (Block, 1961) and might suffer accordingly, ; 

` Note, however, that the logical converse of the self-fragmienta- 

‘tion idea proposed by Donahue et al. (1993) and Roberts and 

. Donahuë (1994 ) is an ideal of perfect self-consistency or invari- 


- ance across roles, That is, a potential implication of the SCD’ 


TRAIT SELF AND TRUE ‘SELF 


, lack of differentiation, potentially indicative of maladapti 
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research is that people are most integrated, and happiest, when 
they: are exactly the same in every role. Taken aş a prescription 
for how to attain well-being, Donahue et al.’s (1993) results 
suggest that people should strive to reduce their cross-role vari- 
ability’ and to behave in more uniform accordance with their 


, Taterit general traits, However, the idea that perfect consistency 


represents perfect integration is theoretically problematic, be~ 
cause one can also view such extreme invariance as a perfect 

ptive ri- 
gidity and inflexibility (Funder & Colvin, 199 1; Mischel, 1968), 


` Tn this vein, Sheldon and Emmons (1995) have argued. that 


differentiation and integration are distinct dimensions of person- 
ality organization and, thus, that the absence ‘of one should not. 
be mistaken for the presence of the other. ; ; 


‘Authenticity as a Sign of Oiganization 

Humanistic and organismic approaches to personality have 
taken a somewhat different approach in conceptualizing’ orga- 
nized functioning (e.g:, Deci & Ryan, 1985; Rogers, 1963; Shel- 
don & Kasser, 1995). ta these perspectives, integration is riot 
defined as- being consistent in one’s life but, rather, as feeling 
authentic in one's life.. Authenticity refers.to behavior that is 
phenomenally experienced as being authored by the self (Wild; 
1965) or internally caused (deCharms, 1968; Ryan, Deci, & | 
Grolnick, 1995). People feel most authentic when they act with 
a full sense of choice and self-expression. We assume that such. . 
Positive feelings give access to important intemal resources; 


‘such as the ability to effectively’ regulate and maintain’ one’s 


intentional states (Kuhl, 1986), the ability to process new infor-" 
mation more deeply (Deci & Ryan, 1991), and. the ability’ to 
think more creatively (Amabile, 1996), In short, felt authentic. _ 
ity is likely to be a good indicator of integration and organiza- 


„tion, the fully functioning person (Rogers, 1963); , 


According to the social—cottextual assumptions of self-deter- 
mination theory, (Deci & Ryan, 1985, 1991), not all situations 
or roles are conducive to choiceful and authentic behavior; 
hence, there are expectable withiù-subject differences in: the 
degree of authenticity felt within different behavioral domains 
(Ryan, 1995). Because felt authenticity is viewed ‘ag having 
dynamic impact on personality and behavior, people are ex- 
pected to manifest different behavioral styles in different roles, 


. that is, to be inconsistent in their, traits. Moreover, situations, 


roles, and domains that afford authenticity are viewed as facilita- 
tive of health and well-being, whereas situations, roles, and: 
domains that stifle authenticity or autonomy are those that foster 
maladjustment and -distress (Ryan, Sheldon, Kassen & Deci, 
1996; Sheldon, Ryan, & Reis, 1996), From this phenomenologi- 
cal perspective, it is not differentiation or variation por se that 
is indicative of fragmentation in personality but, rather, variation 
away from authenticity. . } 


The Present Research 


To coordinate these diverse viewpoints on the nature of per- 
sonality and of personality integration, we developed four work- , 
ing ‘hypotheses, ' he Y 

First, we hypothesized that Big-Five trait stores; indeed; vary: 
systematically across roles (Smith & Williams, 1992), in addi- 
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tion to showing substantial consistency across roles, To test this, 
we asked, paiticipants,to rate themselves on adjective markers 
representing all five of the Big-Five traits in each of five psy- 
chosocial roles identified by Donahue et al. (1993) as being 
` important to college, students: student, employee, child, friend, 
and romantic partner. Using within-subject multivariate analyses 
of variance (MANOVAs), we expected to find significant main 


effects of role type, and significant interaction effects of role 


type with trait type, in the prediction of trait scores (Roberts & 
Donahue, 1994). That is, people should describe themselves 
differently depending. on the role, and particular traits should 
be uniquely associated with particular roles. We did not venture 
specific predictions regarding which traits would be strong 
within ‘which role. 

As asecond hypothesis, we expected that cross-role variations 
in felt authenticity (assessed through items to be described be- 
low) would be. predictive of cross-role variations in at least 

` some of the Big-Five traits. We suggest that when poople fesl 
constrained and controlled by the circumstances of a given situs- 
tion, they are likely to behave quite differently than in situations 
in which they feel comfortable and genuine. For example, a 
teenager might be much less extraverted with-a potential boy- 
friend than she is with her friends, in part because she does not 
yet feel authentic and self-expressive within the romance role. 
Although we collected data ‘on all five’ traits, we reasoned that 
Extraversion and Neuroticism, which have strong associations 
with positive and negative well-being (Watson & Clark, 1992), 
respectively, would be most likely to covary with felt authentic- 
ity; this is because authenticity-related constructs have them- 
selves been shown to be strong predictors of both positive and 


negative well-being (Deci & Ryan, 1991; Sheldon & Kasser, - 


1995; Sheldon. et al., 1996). To test this second hypothesis, we 
used a hierarchical regression strategy to examine whether the 
amount of authenticity felt within particular roles, relative to 

. participants’ mean level of authenticity, is associated with, 
within-subject variations in amounts of Big-Five traits viene 
in particular roles. 

Another area of inquiry involved an examination of two con- 
ceptions of self-integration (Sheldon & Kasser, 1995) -—one 
based on the idea of consistency and the other based on the idea 
of authenticity. Our third hypothesis was that both conceptions 
would be associated with measures of positive well-being and 

` role satisfaction, because we regarded self-consistency and àu- 
thenticity as parallel indicators of an underlying state of integra- 
tion or organization. We assumed that measures of adjustment 


and well-being offer reasonable criterion variables for evaluat- . 


ing and comparing proposed conceptions of personality integra- 
tion (Sheldon & Kasser, 1995). 

We tested our third hypothesis at a between-subjects level of 
analysis by examining the degree of consistency of trait profiles 
(as indexed by low SCD scores; Donahue et al., 1993) shown by 
participants across the five roles and the degree of psychological 
authenticity. felt across those five roles, as predictors of several 


global adjustment and well-being outcomes, On the basis of | 


previous findings regarding the construct of authenticity 
(Deci & Ryan, 1991; Rogers, 1963, Waterman, 1993), it seemed 
` likely that people would experience greater well-being to the 
extent that they feel’ generally authentic across roles, Qn the 
basis of previous findings regarding SCD (Donahue et al., 1993; 
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Sheldon & Emmons, 1995), it seemed likely that people would 
experience greater well-being to the extent that they manifest 


- consistent trait profiles across roles. To test our third hypothesis 


at a within-subjects level of analysis, we examined both authen- 
ticity and consistency as predictors of greater satisfaction within 
particular roles. On the basis of the social~contextual assump- 
tion that some roles afford more autonomous self-expression 
and, thus, more satisfaction than others (Deci & Ryan, 1985), 


_we expected that participants would feel relatively more content 


within particular roles in which they feel relatively more authen- 
tic. On the basis of the resulta of Roberts and Donahue (1994), 
we expected that people would feel relatively more “content 
within roles in which their traits are more consistent with their 
assessments of their general traits. 

Finally, we directly compared authenticity- and consistency- 
based measures of self-integration as predictors of satisfaction 


- and well-being, using simultaneous regression procedures, Our 
‘fourth hypothesis was that authenticity would account for a 


greater percentage of the variance in positive outcomes than 


would consistency. This was based on the assumption that cross- 


role variations in traits are caused, in part, by cross-role varia- 


_ tions in authenticity; as outlined above, we view the lack of felt 


authenticity as one underlying source of inconsistency or cross- 
role variation. Thus, in between-subject analyses, we expected 
that the mean level of authenticity experienced across roles 
would, better predict participants’ well-being than would the . 
overall consistency of the wait profiles displayed across roles,, 
as measured by the SCD statistic. In within-subject examina- 
tions of each of the five roles separately, we hypothesized that 
the relative level of authenticity felt within a particular role 
would better predict relative satisfaction within that role than 
would the extent to which the person’ s rated characteristics, in 


that role concur with the person's ratings of themselves in gen- 


eral (Roberts & Donahue, 1994). 

To summarize, in Study 1 we hypothesized (a) that there ts _ 
systematic variation in the Big-Five traits across roles, (b) that 
cross-tole variations in felt authenticity are predictive of cross- 
role variations in at least some of the Big-Five traits, (¢) that 
measures of both consistency- and authenticity-based concep- 
tions of self-integration are associated with measures of positive 
well-being and role satisfaction, and (d) that authenticity ac- 
counts for a greater percentage of the variation in well-being 
than does consistency. Hypotheses 3 and 4 were examined using 
both between-subjects (in which people were the unit of analy- 
sis) and within-subjects (in which roles were the unit of analy- 
sis) methodologies; we reasoned that to find parallel results at 
these distinct levels of analysis would strengthen the case for 
the phenomena being documented (Epstein, 1983; Sheldon et - 
al, 1996). 


Study 1 
Method 


Overview 


Participants completed the materials in two large-group scesions run 
by trained research assistants, held 2 weeks apart, The first session's 
questionnaire packet contained all of the role-related measures (Big- 
Five adjective-toarkers, role-authenticity items, and role-satisfaction 
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items). The second session packet contained all of the general well- 
being measures, The second packet also contained the NEO Personality 
Inventory (Costa & McRae, 1985), which was included for reasons to 
be discissed below. i 


Participants f . ; 
' Participants were 193 undergraduates i an upper division psychology 


course taught at the University of Rochester (137 were women and 56 - 


were men). They participated for entra course credit, 


Measures 
Measuring the Big-Five traits through adjective markers. Dogabus 
‘et al. (1993) used a broadly representative set of 60 trait adjectives to 
assess SCD, à got that included markers for all of the Big-Five traits, as 
well as markers not clearly identifiable in Big-Five terms. Donahve et 
al'a participants rated these 60 adjectives in each of five roles: student, 
employee/worker, child (son/daughter), friend, and romantic partner, 
Tn order to enhance comparability of our results to Donahue et al.'s 
SCD results, we began with this set of five roles and 60 adjectives. 
However, we. pared the set of adjectives down to 45, to reduce participant 
‘fatigue, while attempting to ensure adequate representation for cach of 
the Big-Five traits, Because preliminary item analyses revealed that 5 
of the 45 adjectives we selected (intelligent, unintelligent, tactful, tact- 
Iss, ancl daring) did not clearly represent the expected Big-Five trait, 
we excluded these 5 adjectives from further analyses.) ` 
Thus, the tait-in-role results presented below used 40 adjectives, 
including Extraversion: extraverted, vigorous, active, talkative, energetic, 
not energetic (reversed (R)), shy (R), timid (R), introverted (R), and 
paisive (R); Neuroticism: joyless, unhappy, insecure, self-confident (R), 


end cheerful (R); Agreeableness:, cheerful, polite, considerate, kind, - 


grocrous, dutiful, friendly, inconsiderate (R), impolite (R), sclfish (R), 
and unkind (R); Couscientiousness:' responsible, foresighted, orderly, 


`. not orderly (R), irresponsible (Ry, careless (R), disorganized (R), 


nnpunctual (R), and ecatterbrained (R); and Openness ‘to Experience: 
- perceptive, artistic, impexceptive (R), adventurous, and inartistic (R). 
Measuring the Big-Five traits through inventory. To assess the ade- 
quacy of the adjective marker sets chosen to represent the Big-Five traits, 
we used the 180-item NBO Personality Inventory (Costa & McRae, 
1985). We examined the associations of NEO trait scores with Big-Five 
‘scores Computed from participants’ ratings of their general self on the 
40 adjective markers," expecting to find strong convergent correlations 


__ „between these inventory- and adjective-based (Briggs, 1992) operational , 


definitions of Extraversion, Neuroticism, Agreeableness, Conscientious- 
need, aud Openness to Experience. 
i Measuring authenticity, Five items were selected to represent the 
_ mithenticity construct, through item and factor analysis of a set of 10 
‘pilot items previously administered to a sample of 112 participants, The 
Give items were as follows: "I experience this aspect of myself as an 
. wuthentic part of who I am," ‘'This aspect of myself is meaningful and 
` Valuable to me”? "I havo freely chosen this way of being,” “I am only 
this way because I have te be (RK), and “I feel tense and pressured in 
this part of my life (R)." i 
Measuring well-being within roles, For each role, participants rated 
. Uir degree of satisfaction (Donahue et al., 1993, Roberts & Donahue, 
1994), Participants also rated the degree to which they would prefer to 
spead more or less time in ċach role, r 
. Measuring general well-being, To assess participants’ global levels 
` Of adjustment and well-being, we used five well-established scales, These 
included the Trait Anxiety Scale (Splelperger, Gorsuch, & Lushene, 
1979), the Center for Epidemiological Studies (CES) Depression geale 
(Radloff, 1977), the Cohen- Hoberman Inventory of Physical Symptoms 
(Coben & Hoberman, 1983), the Perceived Stress Inventory (Cohen, 


Kamarack, & Marmelstein, 1983), and the Rosenberg Self-Kateem In- 
ventory (Rosenberg, 1965). Thus, the adjustment outcomes we assessed 
included both positively and negatively valenced constructs and both 
physical and psychological well-being.  ' 


` Procedure and Variable Computation 


Session]. During the first session, participants first described “How 
I see’ myself in general’ by rating each of the 40 adjective markers, 
using a scale ranging from (1) very uncharacteristic of me to (8) vary 
characteristic of me. Participants next read definitions of the student, 
employee, child, friend, and romantic partner roles, then proceeded to 
rate how they saw themselves and their behavior in each rolo, ia terms 
of the same 40 adjectives, Following Donahue et al.'s (1993) procedure, 


_ tach role was presented on a separate page, the order of adjectives was 


varled within cach role, and the order of presentation of roles was 
counterbalanced seross participants using 4 Latin square design. A scare 
for cach of the Big-Five traits was computed for each of the five roles 
(c.g. Neuroticism in the student role) by summing the appropriate 
adjectives, yielding 25 trtit-in-role scores in all. In addition, a global 


` score was computed for each Big-Five trait, by taking the mean of the 


five role scores for that trait Finally, another global score way computed 
for each of the Big-Five traits, using the 40 toyself-in-general ratings. 
‘The latter two sets of variables were computed for use as person-level 
baselines against which role-specific variations in traits were predicted, 
As noted aboye, the myself-in-general set was also used in conjunction ` 
with the NEO Personality Inventory to examine the validity of the adjeo- 
tive markera used, ` ` i 

Next, participants responded to each of the five authenticity items, 
separately for cach of the five roles, using a (1) strongly disagree to 


(9) strongly agree scale. Prior to answering, participants were insthicted 


to envision each role and reflect on the thoughts, emotions, and behaviors 
they most commonly experience in that role. After recoding, a role- 
authenticity score was created for each tole by averaging the five re- 
spouses for that role, A mean role-authenticity variable was computed 
by averaging across the five role-authenticity scores, for use as a control 
variable and as a person-level measure of self-integration, >“ 

Participants then rated their level of satisfaction in each role, using a 
(1) not at all satisfied to (9) very satisfied scale. They then rated the’ 
degree to which they would like to spend more or less time in each 
Tole, using a (1) less time to (9) more ime scale. These ratings consti- 
tuted role-satisfaction and role-preference scores, one for each role, 
for each participant, Mean role-satisfaction and mean role-preferesice 
variables were also computed by averaging across roles, for use ag 
contol variables in role-level regressions. ž : 

Session 2. At the beginning of the second packet, participants com- 
pleted the five global-adjustment' measures, using the scales recom- 
mended by the measures’ authors, Anxiety, depression, symptomatology, 
stress, and self-esteem variables were computed from these ratings. 
Participants then completed the NEO Personality Inventory, from which 
NEO Extraversion, Neuroticism, Agreeableness, Conscientiousness, and 
Openness to Experience scores were computed. š 

Computation of consistency-based integration-measures, To absess 
solf-consistency at a person or between-subjects level of analysis, we 
first reformatted the adjective rating data so that individual roles were 
the case or unit of analysis, rather than participants, We then split the 
file by participant, Correlations between each participant’s' five roles 
(10 correlations in all) were computed on the basis of the 40 adjective 


"We chose to uge the Big-Five scores derived from the gencral-self 
adjective ratings for comparison with Big-Five scores derived from the 
NEO because the procedure of rating myself in general provides the 
closest methodological approximation to the NEO procedure, in which 
respondents also take a very general perspective on themselves, 
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Table 1 : 
Correlations of Big-Five Trait Scores as Measured by the NEO Personality Inventory and by 


Ratings of the General Self on Representative Adjective Markers in Study 1 


Adjective marker rating 


NEO seale 1 2 3 4 5 

1. Extraversion 69 =, 56** gem 20" gee 

k 2. Neuroticism 36" 64 -39% —,25%% = Jae 
3, Agteeableness 00 17" ATER w2i* 05° 
4, Conscientiousneas 21" = 278% ae 5 All 

5, Openness to Experience ho —.03 04 —.17* 4gee 


Note. Boldface values are convergent correlations. 


P.@S 


tpa 05. tp < 0L 


ratings made in each role, using the SPSS-X Proximities procedure 
(SPSS, 1988). SCD (Donahue et al., 1993), which represents the degree 
to which a participant rates different roles in a distinctive manner, was 
defined as one minus the average of these 10 correlations.” 

‘To assess seMf-consistency at a role or within-subjects level of analysis, 
we used the SPSS-X Proximities procedure to calculate, for each partici- 
pant, the correlation between the set of adjective ratings mado, for the 
general self and the sct of adjective ratings made for each of the five 
roles (following ‘Roberts & Donahue, 1994). These five correlations 


ample, the correlations between the: first participant's general-self profile 
‘and his student, employee, child, friend, and romantic partner profiles 
ranged from .26 to BL. 7 


i Results 
Preliminary Analyses, 


_, Evaluating thé Big-Five adjective markers. To examine the 
internal consistency of the adjective marker sets chosen, we 
computed alpha coefficients for each of the Big-Five traits 
within cuch of the five roles and, also, within the general-self 
ratings (yielding 30 alpha coefficients in all). For Conscien- 
tiousness, these coefficients ranged from .83 to .90 across the 
six domains; for Nevroticism, coefficients ranged from .61 to 
„84; for Agreeableness, coefficients ranged from .75 to 87; for 
Extraversion, coefficients ranged from 83. to .88; and finally, 
for Openness to Experience, alphas ranged from 50 to .60. 
Thus, the sets of trait markers showed adequate internal consis- 
tency, with the exception of the Openness to Experience set, 
whose reliabilities were’ marginal at best, ` í i 

We also examined internal consistencies for each set of trait 
scores (ie. the reliability of Extrayersion scores across the 
student, employee, child, friend, and romantic partner role do- 
mains). ‘These five alpha coefficients ranged from .83 (Agree- 
ablentess) to .92 (Openness to Experience), These findings ac- 
cord with the clair that the Big-Five traits are cross-situationally 
stable personality dispositions (McCrae & Costa, 1994), 


we correlated the Big-Five trait scores derived from the adjective 

. ratings of myself in general with the five criterion variables (i.e. 
` the NEO-based scores measured 2 weeks later), As shown in 
Table 1, the adjective-based Extraversion, Neuroticism, and 


ing NEO scores (all rs = .64 or above). The, adjective-based 


constituted our five consistency-with-the-general-self measures, For ex- ` 


‘Th investigate the validity of the adjective marker sets chosen, 


Conscientiousness scores converged well with their correspond- . 


' Agrecableness and Openness to Experience scores did not corre- 


late as well as would be desired with their corresponding NEO 
scores, rs = 48 and .43, respectively.” However, ‘because the 
discriminant correlational pattern for all five traits was quite 
good, we believe that these adjective markers adequately repre- 
sent the Big-Five traits. ' 

Assessing the authenticity items. Next, we examined the 
internal consistency of the five authenticity items by computing 
alpha coefficients for each of the five roles. These five reliability 
coefficients ranged from -72 Cin the employee role) to .82 (in 
the child role), indicating that the five items cohere reasonably 
well with each other, We also examined the reliability of the set 
of role-authenticity scores across the five roles (i.e, the internal 
consistency of the mean role-authenticity variable). This alpha 
coefficient waa .71, indicating that it is reasonable to talk about 
a general level of authenticity that individuals manifest across 
their different roles. To examine the contextualist assumption 
that people vary in the level of authenticity they feel in different 


_ roles, we conducted a within-subject MANOVA on the five role- 


authenticity scores and discovered a significant role effect on 
authenticity, F(4, 768) = 50.93, p < .001. Relative to the child 
and romantic partner roles, participants felt significantly less 
authentic in the student and employee roles aid more authentic 
in the friend role. . 

Gender differences, As @ final preliminary analysis, we 
tested for gender differences in important variables. Women 
were found to be significantly higher than men in Extraversion, 
as measured both by the general-self ratings and by the NEO, 
and were higher than men in agreeableness, as measured by ‘the 
NEO (ali three ps < .05), Women were also higher than men 
in mean role authenticity (p < .01), and were lower in SCD 
(p < 001). There was no difference between met and women 
on any of the general well-being variables. Because gender did 


2 Donahue et al'a (1993) measure was defined as one minus the 
tage of variance accounted for by the first principal component 
within this matrix of 10 correlations; however, these researchers demon- 
strated that the first principal component is 9 linear function of the 
average correlation within this matrix. For convenience, we chose the 
latter computational method, ‘ 
3 Thus, our conclusions regarding crogs-role variation in these twe 
traits will be more tentative than for the other three traits, 
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not interact with any of the major findings below, we omit 
` _ gender from further discussion.. 


H E Primary Hypothesis Tests 


` Role effects on Big-Five traits. The analyses reported above, 
in which strong alpha coefficients were found for sets of trait 
scores (ie. extraversion across the student, employee, child, 
' friend,.and romantic partner role domains), established that 
`, people show substantial cross-situational consistency in the Big- 
Five traits. To:test our first hypothesis, that people also differ 
systematically in their traits in different roles, we conducted a 
within-subject MANOVA in which the 25 trait-in-role scores 
were the dependent variables. This analysis revealed a signifi- 
` cant role effect, F(4, 768) = 31.20, p = .001, indicating that 
people describe themselves differently in different roles (Rob- 
ets & Donahue, 1994), Also as predicted, a Trait X Role inter- 
action emerged, F(16, 3072) = 46.60, p < .001. That is, diffar- 
ent roles appear to pull for different traits, This is demonstrated 
in Table 2, which presents mean differences in traits across 
_ roles. For each trait, we used a series of paired-sample t tests 
to compare each pair of means. Because these were exploratory 
analyses, a Q1 significance criterion was used, As can be seen, 
‘our participants teport being least extraverted and most neurotic 
in the student role, and most extraverted and least neurotic in 
the friend role. They are most conscientious in tho employee 
role, and least conscientious in thé friend role. Furthermore, 
. participants ‘are less agreeable in the student apd child roles 
- . than they are in‘ the other three roles. Finally, participants are 
least open to experience in the student role, and most open to 
“experience in the romantic partner role. 
Predicting relative levels of Big-Five traits from relative lev- 
els of authenticity, . To test our second hypothesis, that cross- 
Tole variation in Big-Five traits is associated with cross-role _ 
variations in authenticity, we conducted 25 hierarchical regres- 
signs. In these regressions, particular trait-in-role scores (e.g. 
_ Neuroticism in the student role) were the dependent measures. 
` At Step 1 of these analyses, we entered the mean role-authentic- 
ity score and the mean trait score (e.g., the average of the five 
Neuroticism-in-role scores). At Step 2, we entered the authen- 
ticity score for that particular role domain. This analytical proce- 
dure allowed us to control for individual differences in Big- 
Five traits and individual differences in overall authenticity, and 
. thereby to examine the association of the relative (Kasser & 
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Ryan, 1993, 1996) authenticity felt within a particular role with 
the relative level of traits within that role, compared with the ' 
other roles. Although our specific predictions involved only 
Neuroticism and Extraversion, we found that role-specific varia- 
tion in authenticity was associated with variation in the other 
three Big-Five traits as well; in fact, in 23 of the 25 regressions, 
authenticity made a significant contribution to predicting trait 
Scores within the role-at Step 2 (the exceptions were for Consci- 
entiousness in the employee and romantic partner roles), The 
signs of the beta coefficients were such that the more relatively 
authentic participants feel within a particular role, the more 
relatively exteaverted, conscientious, agreeable, open to experi- 
ence, and nonneurotic they are within that role, E 
To examine the robustness of effects, we conducted these, 25 
regressions twice more, once using trait scores derived from the 
myself-in-general ratings to control for global levels of Big-Five 
traits and once using NEO Personality Inventory scores. In the 
weneral-self analyses, 19 out of 25 beta coefficients were sig- 
nificant and 4 more were marginally significant. In the NEO 


` analyses, 19 out of 25 beta coefficients were ‘significant and 2 


more were marginally significant. In sum, our second hypothe- 
sis, that cross-role variation in the Big-Five traits can be pre- 
dicted from variations in cross-role authenticity, received strong 


support, , 


Examining the two models of self-integration. Next, we 


` tested our third hypothesis, that both consisteacy-based and au- 


thenticity-based measures of self-integration would predict posi- 
tive well-being outcomes. First, we. focused on the within-sub- 
jects or role-level of analysis. Table 3 presents the correlations 
of the five role-authenticity variables and the five consistency- 
With-the-general-self variables, with role satisfaction and role 
preference, Replicating Roberts and Donabue’s (1994) results 
and supporting the consistency-based concept of self-integra- 
tion, participants were more satisfied in roles in which their 


` trait characteristics are consistent with their general-self trait 


characteristics {with one exception). Supporting the authentic- , 
ity-based concept of self-integration, participants were also 
more satisfied in roles in which they feel more authentic. Fur- 
thermore role authenticity was positively correlated with all five 
role-preference variables, and consistency was positively corre- 
lated with role preference in the child role, In sum, our third 
hypothesis was supported at the role-level of analysis, although 
the consistency effects were somewhat weaker than the authen- 
ticity effects. s 


Means for the Big-Five Traits in Five Different Roles as Assessed: ‘Through Adjective 


Markers in Study 1 


Trait Student Employes Child Friend Romantic partner 
Extraversion 54.11, 61.79, 62.60, 6 64.36, o 02.92 
Neuroticism 14.46, 1274 12.23, 11.21, 12.97, 
Agresableness 60.59, 69.94, 59.31, 63.46, 63.39, 
Conscientiousness 71.87, 77.02, 70.635 66.59; 70.29, 
Openness to Experience 27.30, 28,52, 28.66, 29.2 1b 9 29.65, 


Note, 


Because traits were measured with differing numbers of adjectives, row entries are directly compara- 


j : ble but column entries are not Within rowe, means not sharing subscripts are significantly different from 


cach other at the .01 level. 
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Table 3 

Correlations of Role-Authenticity and Consistency- With-the- 
General-Self Measures With Role Seeanon and Role 

ph halls in Study 1 


Role’s consistency with 


Role Role’s authenticity the general self 
Student . 
Satisfaction 5a" 21* 
Preference 21+ 10 
Employee ' $ 
Satisfaction (Sou ane 
. Preference gee AT 
Child ; : ious 
Satisfaction Boer a4e* 
Preference Agee A 49 
Friend 
Satisfaction 7 Oe 21* 
Freference dd. Bid) 
Romantic partner ` ' i s 
Satisfaction . Ei? ed : .37** 
Preference 164" : "04. 
p< 01. 


*p < 05. 


To test our, thitd hypothesis at a person or between-subjects 
level of analysis, we correlated the SCD and mean role-puthen- 
ticity variables with tho five measures of adjustment and welt- 

being. These correlations can be found in Table 4 (the beta 
coefficients will be discussed below). As cin be seen, partici- 
pants who feel inore authentic across these five roles also experi- 

: ence more self-esteem, less anxiety, less depression, less stress, 
and less symptomatology, Replicating ‘Donahuc ct al.'s (1993) 

-general findings, participants higher in SCD cxperience less self- 
esteem and more anxiety, depression, stress, and symptomatol- 
ogy In sum, our third hypothesis was well supported in these 
analyses, N 

Next we tested our fourth hypothesis, that authenticity-based 
measures of self-integration would better predict positive owt- 


comes than would consistency-based measures, using simultane-' ‘ 


ous fepression procedures. First, we examined the hypothesis 
at a within-subject or role level of analysis, using the role- 
satisfaction measure. Specifically, we regressed cach role’s sat- 
isfaction score on both the authenticity score for that role and 
the consistency-with-the-general-self’ score for that role (five 
Tegressions in all). Mean role authenticity and mean role satis- 
faction were also in the equation, again to control for between- 
subject differeaces and to focus the analysis on the status of a 
role relative to other roles, Authenticity emerged as a significant 
predictor of satisfaction in all five roles; consistency did not 
make a significant positive contribution in any role, and actually 
made à significant negative contribution to the prediction of 
satisfaction in the student role. We then repeated the same set 
‘of regressions using each role’s preference score rather than 
` satisfaction score as the dependent measure. In these analyses, 
‘ authenticity was a significant predictor of preference for all five 


roles and consistency was unrelated, with one exception: In the - 


student role, authenticity and consistency both made significant 
positive contributions in predicting preference. In sum, our third 
hypothesis, that authenticity would subsume the variance in pos- 
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itive outcomes accounted for by consistency, received strong: 
support at this role level of analysis. 

To test our fourth hypothesis at a betwoen-subjects or person. 
level of analysis, We examined the SCD and mean role-authen- 
ticity measures as simultaneous predictors of well-being. ‘Table 
4 presents the resulting beta coeffictents. As can be seen, both 
measures accounted for significant unique variance in well-be- 
ing. This occured despite the fact that SCD and mean role 
authenticity were strongly correlated themselves, r = --.61, p 
< .01, Thus, contrary to our predictions, mean role authenticity 
did not subsume the effects of SCD; it appears that both self- 
integration constructs may be useful in understanding psycho- 
logical health and adjustment, at least at the person level of 
analysis, j 


Discussion 


Study 1 provided support for our first hypothesis—namely, 
that there is systematic variation in the Big-Five personality 
traits as a function of social roles. This finding is consistent 


` with social—contextual perspectives on personality (e.g, Mag- 


nusson & Endler, 1977; Ryan, 1995; Smith & Williams, 1992; 
Veroff, 1983), in which people are expected to evidence differ- 
ent characteristics in different situations. However, having said 
this, it is critical to point out that our results also point to a 


. great deal of cross-role consistency, a finding that supports the 


view of trait theorists that people are stable and consistent in 
their dispositions (Costa & McCrae, 1995), Indeed, a fair syn- ` 
thetic statement is that in the context of a large degree of stability 
of traits across roles, there is also enough meaningful variance 
to Warrant our empirical attention. 

In support of our second hypothesis, Study 1 demonstrated 
that cross-role variation in Big-Five traits can be predicted by 
considering the relative authenticity participants feel in different 
roles. That is, fluctuations in felt authenticity were significantly 
associated With variations of trait scores in different roles, rela- 
tive to baseline trait scores. Although our specific predictions 
concemed only higher Extraversion and lower Neuroticism, all 
five of the Big-Five traits were found to be associated with 
relative authenticity; that is, roles in which participants felt more 


Table 4 

Associations of SCD and Mean Role Authenticity With 
General Well-Being Measures in Study I: Zero-Order 
Correlations and Beta Coefficients Resulting From 
Simultaneous Entry 


Mean role 
r SCD authenticity 
Measure r ê r 8 Re 
Anxiety Jane daha el) DY a atl 
Depression P E kiah .17* -38 -29e dee 
Perceived stress Jere 21* glt agt age 
Self-esteem —42* ' -21 4Be* 5% 50r 
Symptomatology ade ae Ge 1 37 
Note. SCD = self-concept differentiation 
“p< 05, “p< 01 
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authentic were also roles in which they are relatively more agree- 


“able; conscientious, and open to experience. We believe that’ | 
`, ghese within-subject findings supply a new and potentially valu-. 


‘able dynamic perspective on the meaning of Big-Five trait 
scores, They also suggest that we would all be more extraverted, 


. agreeable, conscientious, open to experience, and nonneurotic’ 


` jn our lives than. we actually are, were we able to feel more 
authentic: than we actually do. 

The third major hypothesis of Study 1 was that authenticity- 
based and consistency-based measures of self-integration would 
be associated with personal well-being and with role-specific 
satisfaction. This expectation was’ confirmed, indicating that 
both conceptions of self-integration have merit, However our 
fourth hypothesis, that authenticity effects would largely ac- 
- , count for the effects of inconsistency on well-being, received 


only partial support. At the role-level of analysis, siraultancous . 


regressions showed that participants were more satisfied in roles 
. in which they feel more authentic, and. once, the authenticity 
effect’ was taken into account, the consistency of the role with 
the general self had no significant, impact on satisfaction, How- 
ever, at the person level of analysis, there remained a significant 
SCD association with (negative) well-being even when mean 
‘pole authenticity was also in the equation. Given our assumption 
_ that differentiation or variation per se is not problematic but, 
` rather, that variations away from authenticity ‘are problematic, 
.we are left with a puzzle; what other constructs, besides inau- 
theaticity, might account for the SCD effects? 


“Study 2 


_A first objective of Study 2 was to again test the four hypathe- 
ses of Study 1. That is, we wished to replicate our findings 
coucerning (a) significant cross-role variation in the Big-Five 
traits; (b) the relation of such variation to cross-role variations 
in authcaiicity; (c) the associations of both authenticity and 
consistency-based measures of self-integration with satisfaction 
and well-being; and (d) the finding that at the role level of 


al analysis; inauthcnticity accounts for the negative effects of a 


` vole's being dissimilar to the general self., 

A second objective of Study 2 was to assess another potential 
source of the lingering SCD effects identificd in Study 1. Spe- 
cifically, we reasoned that an underlying cause of the SCD to 
well-being effects might be variations in the sense of conflict felt 
between different role identities, Role identities are an important 
aspect of the self-concept (Burke & Tully, 1977), and the sense, 
‘of harmony, or conflict existing between such self-identities 
gives important information regarding the general coherence or 
organization of personality (Harter & Monsouy 1992; Shel- 
don & Kassen. 1995). We assessed interrole conflict by asking 
participants to rate the amouat’ of conflict felt within every 
possible pairing of roles, an extension of the methodology used 
by Emmons and King (1988) and Sheldon (1995) in their stud- 
ies of conflict between personal strivings (Emmons, 1986). Be- 
. cause existing methods of assessing role conflict may bè concep- 


. tually and psychometrically deficient (sce King & King, 1990, - 


for a review), the application of this pairwise-rating methodol- 
, QRY to the domain of roles Tepresents a Potentially useful 
inpovation, > = 

We proposed four hypotheses involving this role-conflict 
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„measure, First, we expected that rolé conflict would, correlate 


positively with SCD, on the basis.of the assumption that people- 
who maintain very distinct role identities (i.¢., those high in 
SCD) are more likely to find that different roles make incompati- 
ble demands.’ Second, we hypothesized that role conflict would 
correlate negatively with mean role authenticity, on the basis of 
the assumption that those who feel more autonomous and self- 
expressive across roles will not perceive their roles to'be incom- 


patible or contradictory; indeed, more authentic individuals may 


be more prone to integrate or reciprocally assimilate various 
roles and functions (Ryan, 1993). Third, we expected that role ` 
conflict would correlate negatively with measures of general’ 
well-being, echoing past findings in the domains of roles (Bar- 
nett & Baruch, 1985; Baruch & Barnett, 1986; Harter & Mon- 
sour, 1992), and personal goals (Emmons & King, 1988). 
Fourth, we posited that role conflict would account for the resid- 
ual associations of SCD with general well-being, after control- 
ling for authenticity; this was based on the proposition that role ° 
conflict i is a source of both high SCD and negative well-béing. 
That is, it may be that conflict underlies the development. of 
both SCD (Sheldon & Emmons, Mine Turiel, 1974) and nega- 
tive well-being. 

A secondary objective of Study 2 was to improve and stream- ` 
line our assessment of the Big-Five traits within roles. In Study 
1, we began with the adjective set used by Donahue et al. 
(1993), to enhance comparability of our results with theirs. 
However, some of the Big-Five traits were not as well repre- 
sented by those markers as might be desired, as evidenced by 
the lower than desirable correlations found (.47 and .43, respec- 
tively) between the marker-derived Agreeableness and Openness 
to Experience variables and the corresponding NEO variablés. 
Thus, in Study 2, we chose adjective marker sets (presented 
below) that we believed would better represent the Big-Five 
traits, based on item analysis ‘of the Study 1 results and scrutiny 
of the literature regarding Big-Five markers (Briggs, 1992). To 
further reduce the likelihood of participant fatigue, ive used only 
30 adjective markers ‘altogether (6 for each of the Big-Five 
traits). 

Study 2 also examined two new measures of adjustment 
within roles, in addition”to again assessing role satisfaction. 
Specifically, we assessed the amount of stress and the amount 
of strain felt within each of the five roles, because these con- 
structs have been shown to be important indicators of the effec- 
tiveness of role functioning (Barnett & Baruch, 1985). In Study 
2, we again assessed global adjustment using the CES Depres- 
sion scale (Radloff, 1977), the Rosenberg (1965) Self-Esteem 
Inventory, and the Perceived Stress Inventory (Coben et al., 
1983). We also included a new measure of personal adjustment, 
the 10-item Multidimensional Self-Esteem Inventory (MSET) 

* Donahue et al. (1993) found that role conflict measured at the age 
of 43 in a sample of adult women, was not significantly related to scp 
weasured at age 52, However, thelr observed comelation was in the 
direction predicted by the current eonceptualization, and the measure of 
conflict used was somewhat different than ourt, It {$ alno likely that role 
configurations change substantially during «9-year period and, thus, 
that role conflict as measured at'age 43 in the Donahue et al. sample 
was not representative of the amount of role conflict experienced by 


„participants at the age of 52, 


P. 68 
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Identity-Integration scale (O’Brien & Epstein, 1988). This scale 
assesses ‘‘an individual’s view of the efficiency of his or her 
self-concept in assimilating new ińformatión and in organizing 


, and directing. life-experience” (O'Brien & Epstein, 1988; p, 7), 


Identity. integration was, considered both as another well-being 
outcome and as a source of validation for our assumption that 
mean role-authenticity and low SCD are properly construed as 
measures of self-integration. 

In sum, in Study 2 we attempted to improve our assessment 
of the Big-Five traits within the five different roles, expand the 


range of well-being and adjustment outcomes considered, and 


assess conflict between the five roles. We sought to replicate 
our findings concerning’ the, four primary hypotheses of Study 


1. In addition, four new hypotheses were „proposed in Stady. 2:' 


(a) the expectation that role conflict would be positively associ- 
ated with SCD; (b) the expectation that role conflict would be 


- négatively. associated with authenticity; (c) the expectation that 


role conflict would be associated with lesser well- -being:, and 
(d) the expectation that role conflict would account for the 
residual association of SCD with negative well-being, after au- 
thenticity effects are partialed out. ` 


Method 


Overview 
Participants completed the questionnaire packet ia two EEA 


: ‘sessions, held 1 week apart: The first session packet contained all of the 
- thle-related meaaures and, aleo, the Roseuberg Self-Esteem Inventory 


(Rosenberg, 1965). The second session packet began with the 60-item. 


short forn.of the NEQ Personality Inventory (Costa & McRae, 1989)... 


The NEO was again used to validate the set of adjective markers chosen; 
we used the phort rather than the long form’ for reasons ‘of’ economy. 
Packet 2 also contained the rest of the general ‘well-being measiires: 
the Perceived Stress scale (Coben et al., 1983), the Cohen—Hoberman 
Inventory of Physical Symptoms (Coben & Hoberman, 1983), the MSEI 
Identity-Integration sole (O'Brien & Epstein, 1988), and the CES De- 
pression scale (Radloff, 1977). ; 


Participants 


Participants were 116 TEET in an upper division paychology 
course tanght at the University of Rochester, of whom 42 were men and 
74 were women. They participated for extra course credit. None of the 
Study 2 participants were among those who took part if Study 1. ` 


New Measures 


Revised adjective-marker sets, As noted above, in Study 2, we se- 
lected six adjective markers for cach of the Big-Five traits, 30 in all, 
Many of these markers were used in Study 1 and were retained on: the 
basis of their high individual correlations with the appropriate NEO 
scale, Poorly convergent markers from Study 1 were replaced with new 
markers. The adjective marker sets used in Study 2 wete: Extraversion: 
extraveried, shy (R), talkative, introverted (RY, timid (R), and active; 
Nenroticiam: unhappy, insecure, self-confident (R), cheerful (R), joy- 
less, and moody; Agreeableness: considerate, kind, friendly, cooperative, 
patient, and self-centered (R); Conscientiqusness; organized, orderly, 
responsible, disorganized (R), irresponsible (R), and careless (R); and 
Openness to Experience; artistic, imaginative, curious, open-minded, 
Unartistic (R), and adventurous. 

New role-related. measures. Yn Study 2, participants rated the amount 
of strain they feel in each role (‘How hard is it to behave in each role 
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so that things go smoothly and satisfactorily?" ) and the amount of stress 
they feel in each role ("How much does each role contribute to your 
overall irritation and stress Ievel’'?), using a (1) mot ar all to (9). 
extremely scale, Participants also evaluated the amount of conflict ex- 
isting between roles. Specifically, they were asked, "To what extent does 
each role conflict with, or feel discordant with, each other role? Ror 
example, you may feel that the son-~-daughter role makes demands on 
you which clash with the demands made upon you by the friend rolo,” 
Rach prir of roles (10 pairs in all) was rated, using a (1) no coryler, 


, to (9) much confier scale, 


Procedure and Variable Computation 


Session 1, As in Study 1, participants first used the 30 adjective, 
markers to rate myself in general, using a (1) nor at al! characteristic 
to (8) very characteristic seale. Participants then read the definitions of 


‘the five roles of student, employee, child, friend, and romantic partner, 


ànd then proceeded to rate how they see themselves and their behavior 
in each role, in terms of the same 30 adjectives. The order of adjectives 
was ugain Varied within different roles, and the order of presentation of 
roles was again counterbalanced across participants using a Latin square 
design. Big-Five. scores were computed for each of the five roles by 


- summing the appropriate adjective ratings (again yielding 25 trait-in- 


role scores). As in Study 1, global scores for each of the Big-Five traits ` 
were computed both by using the goneral-self ratings and, also, by 


, averaging across the five role scores for each trait, 


After completing the adjective ratings, participants responded to the 
same five authenticity items that were uscd in Study 1, separately ‘for 
each role, using a (1) strongly disagree to (9) strongly agree scale, 
Five role-authenticity scores were computed and a mean fole-authenticiry 
score was created by averaging the five role scores, As in Study 1, these 


variables were used a9 role-level and person-level measures of self- 


integration, respectively, Participants then rated their level of satisfaction 
with cach role, the amount of strain they feel in cach role, and the 
amount of stress they feel in each role. Mean role-satisfaction, mean 
Tole-strain, and mean rolo-stres¢ variables were computed for use as 
control variables in role-level analyses. Next, participants evaluated the . 
amount of conflict existing between each pair of roles, A summary 
role-conflict variable was created by averaging across these 10 ratings., 


| Finally, participants completed the Rosenberg Self-Esteem Inventory 


(Rosenberg, 1965), from which a self-esteem variable was computed 
(one of the five measures of personal adjustment). 

Session 2, As noted above, participants first completed the 60-item 
NEO Personality Inventory, from which NEO Extraversion, Neuroticism, 
Agrécableness, Consclentiousness, and Openness to Experience vari- 
ables were computed. Next, they comploted the other four 'adjastment 
measures, from which perceived stress, eymiptomatology, identity inte- , 
gration, and depression variables were computed. 

Compuration of consistency-based integration measures, SCD was 
computed in the same way as io Study 1, using the SPSS-X Proximities 
procedure, for use in petson-level analyses. Correlations between each 
role's ratings and the myself-in-general ratings were also computed in ` 
the same way as in Study 1 (five correlations in all), for use ay role- 
level indicators of consistency with the gencral-sclf, 


Results 


Preliminary Analyses 


Evaluating the revised Big-Five adjective markers, To as- 
sess the internal consistency of the revised Big-Five adjective 


: marker sets, we computed alpha coefficients for each trait for 


each of the five roles, and also for the general self-ratings. For 
Extraversion, Neuroticism, Agreeableness, and Conscientious- 
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ness, these six coefficients all exceeded .70., For Openness to 
Experience, alpha coefficients ranged: between -68 and .76, a 
` substantial improvement over the reliability coefficients found 
, for Openness to Experience in Study 1, We then assessed the 
internal consistency of each set of trait scores (i.e. the reliability. 
of Pxtraversion scores across the student, employee, child, 
friend, and romantic partner role domains). These alpha coeffi- 
cients ranged from 82 (Extrayersion) to 90 (Openness to Bxpe- 
` rience and Conscientiousness), again confirming that the Big- 
_ Five are cross-situationally nde personality dispositions 
(McCrae & Costa, 1994). 
. ' To investigate the validity of the revised marker sets, we 
correlated the Big-Five scores derived from the general-self rat- 
ings with the frvé-criterion variables (i.e., the NEO-based trait 
scores). Ag can be seen in Table 5, all five convergent correla- 
tions exceeded 50, and the discriminant patter is also accept- 
able. Thus, it appears our assessment of the Big-Five traits 
through adjective markers was somewhat improved in Study 2. 
_ Gender differences. There were no gender differences for 
any of.the variables considered in Study 2, with three, excep- 
tions: For women, the mean correlation between the general- 
self and the romantic partner role was greater than ‘the mean 


. correlation for toen, and women reported less stress and strain , 


in the romantic partner role than did men. Because gender again 
, did not interact with any of the major findings below, we omit 
gender from further disoussion. 


Replications of Study 1 Hypotheses | 


Role effects on Big-Five traits. To again test the first hypoth- 
esis of Study 1, we conducted'a within-subject MANOVA, in 
which the 25 trait-in-role scores were the dependent measures. 
Again, we found a significant main effect of role, F(4, 460) = 
180.33, p < .001, and a significant Trait x Role interaction, 
F(16, 1840) = 28.93, p = 001, Xn other words, people rate 
different roles differently, and different roles call for distinctive 
patterns of traits, The general pattern of means was almost iden- 
tical to that found in Study 1 (see Table 2), and thus we chose 
not to, present the means in a table. 

| Predicting relative levels of Big-Five. traits from relative lev- 


i els of authenticity. To replicate the second, major finding of 
’ Study 1, we conducted 25 hierarchical regressions in the same 


manner as in Study 1. When the averages of the five trait-in- 


Table 5 
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iole scores were used as global trait covariates, role authenticity 
made a significant contribution toward’ predicting role-specific 
trait scores in 16 out of 25 analyses and a marginally significant 
contribution in two analyses, When NEO scores were used, as 
global trit covariates, significant authenticity effects resulted 
in 16 out of 25 analyses and a imarginally significant effect in 
one analysis, When Big-Five ‘scores based on the, myself-in- 
general ratings were used as global trait covariates, role authen- 
ticity was significant i in 13 out of 25 analyses. In sum, as in 
Study 1, we found that role-specific variations in authenticity. 
were predictive of role-specific Variations in the Big-Five traits, 


` Specifically, participants tended to be less neurotic and more 


extraverted, and also more agreeable, conscientious, and open to 
experience in roles in which they feel relatively more authentic. 
, Examining the two models of' self-integration. Next, we 
again tested our third and fourth hypotheses, that both consis- 
tency-based and authenticity-based measures of self- integration, ` 
would be corrolated with positive outcomes, but that authentic- ' 
ity-based measures: would account for more unique varjance. 
First, we looked at a role or within-subjects level of analysis. 
Table 6 presents the zero-order correlations of the role-authen- 
ticity and the -consistency-with-the-general-self variables, with 
the three role-Level well-being outcomes, in all five ioles. Both 
authenticity and consistency were positively correlated with sat- . 
isfaction (an exception being that, consistency was not signifi- 
cantly related to satisfaction in the romantic partner role). Au- 


` thenticity was significantly negatively correlated with stress and 


strain in all five roles, whereas consistency was significantly 
negatively correlated with strésa and strain only in the friend’: 
and child roles. To comparatively examine authénticity and con- 
sistency as predictors, we conducted three sets-of simultaneous 
regressions using tach rule’s satisfaction, stress, or strain score 
as the dependent measure (15 analyses in all). As in Study 1, 
both the authenticity score and consistency scores for'each rele , 
‘were catered into these regressions, along with mean role au- 
thenticity ‘and mean role satisfaction, In all 15 regressions, role- 
specific authenticity was a significant predictor of positive out- 
comes (jie; low stress, low strain, ahd high satisfaction). Coin- « 
sistency made significant simultaneous contributions only inthe 
prediction of lower stress in the child role and higher satisfaction 


Within the student and child roles. To summarize, our third and 


fourth hypothesis results from Study 1 were replicated in Study 
2 at this role level of analysis, 


. Correlations of Big-Five Trait Scores as Measured by the NEO Personality Inventory and by 
Ratings of the General Self on Representative Adjective Markers in Study 2 


Adjective marker rating 
NEO scale 1 2 3 4 5 
1. Bxtraversion sare —,574 Agee „29an ,26** 
. 2. Neuoticism —.34e* gen ' =li -.2aen -02 . 
3, Agrecableness a10 '.=30* bone 22" 15. 
4, 'Consċientiousness 14 -36t d4 ' 15** -07 | 
‘$, Openness to Experience 12 02 18 -08 _ ae 


Note. Boldface scores are convergent correlations. 
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Table 6 

Correlations of Role- -Authenticity and Consistency- -With-the- 
General-Self Measures With Role Satisfaction, Role Strain, 
and Role Stress in Study 2 . 


Role’s consistency with 


Role/measure -Role’s authenticity the general self 
Student ' 3 
_ Satisfaction ATA 30t* 
Strain -314 -02 
Stress -260 . x +02 
Employes , 
` Satisfaction ° Ta t . Jaen 
Strain ' —.06"" —4lt* 
Stress | -5744 ~ Arte 
Child os 
Satisfaction Ste 35** 
Swain - —.60** —.254* 
Stress —.50** ~16 ' 
Friend 
Satisfaction EI lala 13 
Strain . s -530 -113 
- Stress a S a -09 
Romantic partner 
Satisfaction 60** : aout 
Strain ı =, 46h -d4 - 
Stress —4l** f =.10 
"kp Ol. 


We then reexamined owr third and fourth hypotheses at a 
person or between-subjects level of analysis. First, we examined 
the correlations of SCD and mean role authenticity with the 
general well-being outcomes, Conceptually replicating the Study 
1 results, both were: significantly correlated with all five out- 
comes. These correlations are given in Table 7 (‘we defer discus- 


` sion of the role-conflict variable and the beta coefficients within 


Table 7). We then regressed ‘the five well-being outcomes on ` 


SCD and mean role authenticity sitmtaneously. Both variables 


' made significant independent contributions in predicting all five 


outcomes; again failing to support the Study 1 hypothesis that 


authenticity would subsume the variance shared by SCD and’ 


well-being. Tee Seay Re far ae SED ad masis 


Table 7 


‘From Simultaneous Entry 
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role authenticity were again strongly intercorrelated, r = ~59, 
p= Ôl. 


New Hypotheses Regarding Role Conflict 


First, we examined the associations of role conflict with SCD . 


. and mean role authenticity, Supporting the first two new hypoth- 


eses of Study 2, role conflict was positively associated with 
SCD, r = .31, p < .O1, and negatively associated with mean 
role authenticity, r = —.31, p < 01, We then examined the 
correlations between role conflict and the five well-being mea- 
sures (see Table 7), Supporting our third new hypothesis, ali 
of these correlations were significant; that is, the more conflict 
participants feel between these five roles, the less well-being 
they experience in their lives, Finally, we tested our fourth new 
hypothesis of Study 2, that role conflict would account for the 
residual associations of SCD with well-being, after the effects 
of authenticity are partialed out. To'do this, we conducted five 
regressions, one for each well-being variable, in which SCD, 

mean role authenticity, and role conflict were all entered simulta- 


‘neously as predictors. Table 7 gives the resulting beta coeffi- 


cients. As can be seen, each of the three measures tended to 
account for significant independent variance in well-being out 


- comes. In other words, none of these constructs appear to be 
uteducible to the others, in terms: of effects on well-being; it 


appears that people are best off when they feel authentic across 
Toles, experience low conflict between roles, and rate themselves 
very similarly’ in their different roles. 


General Discussion 


Our two studies examined the associations of psychological 
consistency, authenticity, and well-being, using roles and traits 
as vehicles. The studies yielded a number of theoretically inter- 
esting findings. First, we confirmed that people show systematic 
cross-role variability (or inconsistency ) in the Big-Five person- 
ality traits (Smith & Williams, 1992). Specifically, participants 
reported being relatively most extraverted in the friend role, 
most neurotic in the student role, most conscientious in the 
employee role, most open to experience in the romantic partner 
role, and least agreeable in student and child roles. Despite our 


Associations of SCD, Mean Role Authenticity, and Role Conflict With General Well- "Being 
Measures in Study 2: Zero-Order Correlations and Beta Coefficients Resulting 


Mean role 
SCD authenticity Role conflict 
Measure ro f r a AT ‘6 R 

Depression ae Alp aa agw 30% 16 Agee 
Identity integration > = —.38** —16 Ager agt -32% -18% agen 
Perceived stress get ADT -384 -21* atk 20" Aji 
Self-esteem -364+ -17t aaa 20 — 29" —.16T Agee 
Symptomatology. aoe 23* ~32" -08 awe ane Sonn 
Note, SCD = self-concept differentiation. 

tp = 10 (marginally significw), “p< .05, p< 01, 
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General-Self Measures With Role Satisfaction, Role Strain, 
and Rolé Stress in Study 2 


Role’s consistency with 


Role/measute Role’s authenticity the general self 
Student 
Satisfaction 45r i aid 
Strain bat) bai —.02 
Stresa =.26"m r +02 
Employee e 
` Satisfaction a72% 3 3g 
Strain -.660" i -41t 
Stress — 57" -474 
Child ; 
Sutisfaction A 354 
Stain - —.60** -25% 
Stress —.504* —16 
Friend 
Satisfaction Le 13 
Strain . =,5344 -13 
Suess 49" ~.09 
Romantic partner 
Satisfaction AGO, 6** 
Strain -4640 —.14 
Stress —41"" —.10 
wilt p OL 


deal reegamóned our third'arid fourth hypotheses at a , 


person or between-subjects level of analysis. First, we examined 
the correlations of SCD and mean role authenticity with the 
gencral well-being outcomes. Conceptually replicating the Study 
I tesults, both were significantly correlated with all five out- 
_ comes, These correlations are given in Table 7 (we defer discus- 
sion of the role-conflict variable and the beta cocfficients within 
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role authenticity were again strongly intercorrelated, r = ~59, 
p< 01, 


New Hypotheses Regarding Role Conflict 
First, we examined the associations of role conflict with SCID 


. and mean role authenticity. Supporting the first two new hypoth-" 


eses of Study 2, role conflict was positively associated with 
SCD, r = .31, p < .O1, and negatively associated with mean 
role authenticity, r = —.31, p = 01, We then examined the 
correlations between role conflict and the five well-being moa- 
sures (see Table 7), Supporting our third new hypothesis, alj 
of these correlations were significant; that is, the more conflict 
participants feel between these five roles, the less well-being 
they experience in their livéw. Finally, we tested our fourth new 


"hypothesis of Study 2, that role conflict would account for the 


Table 7). We then regressed ‘the five well-being outcomes on - 


SCD and mean role authenticity simultaneously. Both variables 
' made significant independent contributions in predicting all five 
outcomes, again failing to support the Study 1 hypothesis that 


authenticity would subsume the variance shared by SCD and: 


well-being. This occured despite the fact that SCD and mean 


Table 7 


residual associations of SCD with well-being, after the effects 
of authenticity are partialed out. To'do this, we conducted five 
regressions, one for each well-being variable; in which SCD, 
mean role authenticity, and role conflict were all entered simulta- 


‘neously as predictors. Table 7 gives the resulting beta coeffi- 


cients. As can be seen, each of the three measutes tended to 
account for significant independent variance in well-being out: 
comes. In other words, none of these constructs appear to be 


. reducible to the others, in terms: of effects on well-being; it 


appears that people are best off when they feel authentic across 
roles, experience low conflict between roles, and rate themselves 
very similarly’ in their different roles. . 


General Discussion 


Qur two studies examined the associations of psychological 
consisteacy, authenticity, and well-being, using roles and traits 
as vehicles. The studies yielded a number of theoretically inter- 
esting findings. First, we confirmed that people show systematic 
cross-role variability (or inconsistency) in the Big-Five person- 
ality traits (Smith & Williams, 1992), Specifically, participants 
reported being relatively most extcaverted in the friend role, 
most neurotic in the student role, most conscientious in the 
employee role, most open to experience in the romantic partner 
role, and least agreeable in student and child roles. Despite our 


Associations of SCD, Mean Role Authenticity, and Role Conflict With General Well-Being 
Measures in Study 2: Zero-Order Correlations and Beta Coefficients Resulting i 


From Simultaneous Entry 
Mean role 
ScD authenticity Role conflict 
Measure ro B r a r. A R 
Depression age AT} =g gea 3044 „dét 4B** 
Identity integration > -.38"" —16 Age 296" -32 ~ 18* age 
Perceived stress age 19t -384 -21 32M 20" ATH 
Self-esteem -36 —.17t Tee 20} —.28** —.16t Agee 
Symptomatology Bed 23% ~ Jae =.08 420" agen ad 
Note. ScD = self-concept differentiation. 
tpt 10 (marginally significant). “p< 05, "p< 01, 
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convergence between the two concepts of self-integration, rais- 

. ing the possibility that, indeed, ‘‘we act most freely when we 

` express our enduring dispositions’’ (McCrae & Costa, 1994, p. 

175). It appears that, more often than not, one’s true self and 
‘one’s trait self are onc and the same. F 
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